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Chuchak Begum, accompanying Kamran to Mecca. Finn in her
loyalty, the Begum insisted that she considered it her duty to
stand by her husband in the days of adversity. Despite the pro-
testations of her father, she boarded the ship which was to carry
Kamran to Mecca.
The Mirzadied on 5 October 1557. Even after his passing awayr
Chuchak did not return to Sind. She preferred to spend the
remaining years of her life in the same house in which she shared
with her husband the rigours of an exile bereft of all hope. To this
day in Sind, her name is synonymous with faithfulness.
The punishment meted out to Kamran left an indelible mark on
Akbar's mind. At first distraught, he soon came to realize that
the considerations of humanity did not always correspond with the^
obligations of kingship. On their way back to Kabul the ulema in
the camp were at pains to explain to the prince the duties of a
ruler; they impressed on him that the Emperor had no alternative*
but no accept the advice of his counselors and render Kamran
incapable of perpetrating again the type of hideous barbarities he
committed while in power. Many excerpts from religious and
philosophical treatises were quoted to prove that leniency to a
criminal is injustice to the peaceful, law-abiding citizen. This was
Akbar's first introduction to the complexities of the right and
wrong which were to engage his attention in later years. He did
not accept without questioning the norms and values recommend"
ed by the ancients. Lengthy debates were held to establish the
reasonableness of every dictum. Even Humayun himself partici-
pated in examining from all angles the correctness or otherwise
of a proposition. At times, Akbar astounded the learned expo-
nents with his remarks. It became clear that his mind transcend-
ed the finite, and that he tended to interpert all laws in the light
of a universal spirit which, he believed, controlled the affairs of
man. Humayun was at times delighted with his son's logic, and
encouraged him to seek elaborations before approving or dis-
approving a traditional command. Akbar, who was now thirteen,
brought to bear a remarkable flexibility in making his assessments.
No precept was sacrosanct to him until all douts were cleared and
apprehensions allayed. Endowed with a prodigious memory, he
often caught the ulema affirming a premise which they had earlier
rejected or vice versa.
Humayun \vas now in a relaxed frame of mind. The one big: